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savans who had greeted me in 1838 and 18-10 had been snatched 
away by death! I no longer met Prince Charles Bonaparte 
and Riccioli of Rome, Géné of Turm, Philippi di Filippi and the 
Abbé Bernardo Marictti of Milan, General Albert de la Mar- 
mora and the Marquis Carlo Durazzo of Genoa, Risso and 
Verany of Nice, the Abbé Francesco Baldacconi of Sienna, Dr. 
Carlo Passerini of Florence, Carlo Porro of Lombardy—this last 
murdered by Croatians in 18 18 on their flight from Milan, whence 
he had been brought as an hostage. May their memory always 
remain blest to me! It is consoling always to be able to assert 
that the Italian ornithologists who have followed their footsteps 
are equally filled with the love of science, which is always held 
in honour in the New Italy—una e libera, where I found, as of 
old, an hospitality aud a cordiality worthy of imitation among 
other nations. 


Liège, 25th April, 1870. 


XXXII.. Remarks on some disputed species of New-Zealand 
Birds. By Warrer Bouvier, F.L.S., F.G.S., C.M.Z.8. 


‘Tne Isis’ for October last contains an article from the pen 
of Dr. Otto Finsch, on some species of New-Zealand birds pre- 
viously described by me as new. The writer, after noticing 
the receipt of a large collection of skins from Dr. Haast, states 
that he found among them some of the species characterized as 
new in my ‘Essay on the Ornithology of New Zealand,’ and 
in a paper which I afterwards contributed to ‘The Ibis’ for 
January 1869, and adds that “some of those so-called new 
species are by no means new to science.” 

While I do not undervalue the opinions of so expert an orni- 
thologist as Dr. Finsch, and do not fail to appreciate the more 
extended means of comparison and research which he possesses 
over the local naturalist in New Zealand, who, far removed 
from the great libraries and museums of the scientific world, 
is cast very much on his own resources, yet I feel that I enjoy 
at least one important advantage over the closet-naturalist, how- 
ever extensive his general knowledge, in being able to study the 
objects themselves in the field of nature. 
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In common with all true lovers of science, I have but one 
object in view, namely, the advancement of truth; and I am 
most willing to see those of my “new species” that can be 
proved to have no real existence expunged from the list of New- 
Zealand birds. I am unable, however, to accept some of Dr. 
Finsch’s conclusions, resting, as it appears to me, on insufficient 
data 


the more so as he seems, in one or two instances, to have 
been unconsciously misled by specimens, forwarded to him by 
his correspondent in New Zealand, wrongly named, but pur- 
porting to be typical examples of my new species. 

In further elucidation of these disputed species, I have to 
offer the following remarks :— 


PLATYCERCUS ALPINUS. 


Dr. Finsch disallows this species, on the ground that the 
differences which characterize it are “ by no means specific, and 
only indicate the young bird.” Now here at once 1s an illus- 
tration of the mistakes into which the best closet-naturalists are 
apt to fall by a mere comparison of dried specimens. I have 
obtained the young of P. auriceps from the nest and caged it 
to maturity ; and from the first the frontal band and thigh-spots 
were crimson. On the other hand, I have met with a caged 
specimen, coloured as in my P. alpinus, which, to my certain 
knowledge, was more than five years old, and in which there 
was no indication whatever of a change from orange to crimson. 
Besides the peculiarities in the coloration of this bird, there is 
(as I have before remarked) a very manifest difference in size, 
P. alpinus being as much smaller than P. auriceps as the latter 
is less than P. nove-zelandia. 

Apart also from this, Dr. Haast, to whom I am indebted for 
my first examples, writes thus on the habits of this bird:—“I 
send specimens of both (i. e. the crimson-fronted and the orange- 
fronted). These two kinds occur always together; but in some 
localities the first, and in others the second, is predominant. 
You find both kinds in all seasons ; therefore we cannot suppose 
that the orange-fronted is the young of the other. Besides, it 
is not so bold a bird as the crimson-fronted ;? and, in a subse- 
quent leiter, he states that my P. alpinus is not only “much 
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smaller than the two other species, but also differs from them 
in its habits.” It is clear, therefore, that the differences (what- 
ever their value may be) are not attributable to immaturity. 
Admitting that they are constant, and are sufficiently obvious 
to mark a distinct race, my position is established. Whether 
the bird is to be regarded as a distinct “species,” or as a well- 
defined “variety,” in which the distinguishing characters are 
constant, need not be here discussed ; for this at once raises the 
questio vexata, “ What is a species?” I feel bound, however, 
on what I take to be the true definition of a species, to main- 
tain the validity of my Platycercus alpinus. Since my notice of 
this bird in ‘ The Ibis,’ I have discovered that it is not restricted 
to the South Island exclusively, the caged specimen referred to 
above having been obtained in the Province of Wellington. 
Nevertheless it is extremly rare in the North Island. Nor 
does it appear to be confined to the mountain-country, and the 
specific term alpinus is perhaps scarcely appropriate. It was 
suggested to me by the following note from Dr. Haast, who 
has the credit of the discovery :—‘ We shot this pretty bird in 
the Oxford Ranges, and among the forest vegetation in our 
Alps, at an altitude of from 2000 to 2500 feet.” 

Dr. Haast’s remarks on the local distribution of P. alpinus 
and P. auriceps apply also to the two species that are common 
in the North Island. P. auriceps largely predominates in the ` 
northern, and P. nove-zelandie im the southern portions of 
the island, although both are to be met with in almost every 
district. 


NESTOR OCCIDENTALIS. 

Dr. Finsch remarks of two specimens forwarded to him by 
Dr. Haast, and identified as N. meridionalis, that they “ most 
probably ” represent my new species, on the ground that they 
were obtained from the ‘ same locality,” namely the west coast 
of the South Island. 

The only two specimens of this Nestor that I know of are in 
my own collection. They were obtained by Dr. Hector in a re- 
mote part of the country, to which probably no other explorer 
has ever penetrated. And I would here remark that the region 
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indicated by “the west coast” is an extensive one, stretching 
as it docs from Cape Farewell in the north to the furthest limits 
of the Otago Province. I submit, therefore, that Dr. Finsch’s 
opinion, resting on such data, and regarding a bird which he 
has never had an opportunity of examining, is far from being 
conclusive. The following notes from so careful an observer as 
Dr. Hector, are much more to the purpose, because they con- 
tain the evidence of a ficld-naturalist on a very material point :— 
“The range of this species is very limited. It frequents the 
precipitous wooded cliffs in the neighbourhood of George Sound. 
I never met with it in the forests of the lowlands. It is more 
active in its habits, and more [fawk-like in its flight, than the 
common Nestor. It often sweeps suddenly to the ground; and 
the ery differs from that of the common Kaka in being more 
shrill and wild.” 


GERYGONE ASSIMILIS. 

Dr. Finsch condemns this species, because a specimen re- 
ceived from Dr. Haast, and labelled “ Gerygone assimilis,” 
agrees in every respect with G. flaviventris. I am not aware 
that this species occurs in the South Island, and I demur to 
being held im any way accountable for wrongly-named specimens 
which I have never had an opportunity of identifying. Dr. 
. Haast’s specimen has apparently been labelled G. assimilis in 
error, which would account for Dr. Finsch being “at once con- 
vinced that the skin of this species is not distinguishable from 
that of the true G. flaviventris,” especially as he adds that the 
specimen agrees in every respect with the description and figure 


given by Mr. G. R. Gray. 


TURNAGRA HECTORI. 

Dr. Finsch is no doubt right as to the identification, by the 
editor of ‘The Ibis, of my bird with Otagon tanagra, Schlegel, 
a description of which appeared in the ‘ Nederlandsch Tijd- 
schrift voor de Dierkunde’ (i. p. 190) in 1865, without any 
habitat bemg assigned to it; and it was noticed in the ‘ Record 
of Zoological Literature’ (11. p. 112) for that year; but I 
believe I am right in stating that no description had appeared 
in English before the publication of my article in ‘The Ibis.’ 
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The genus 7wnagra was established by Lesson in 1837. 
Our oldest known species, the Tanagra capensis of Sparrman 
(1786), and Turdus crassirostris of Gmelin (1788), was made 
by Mr. Gray in 1840 the type of his genus Keropia [lege Ceropia]. 
But in 1811 he referred the species to the genus Turnagra ; and 
I have deemed it right to follow his determination. The names 
T. macularia, Quoy & Gaim., and Otagon turdus, Bonaparte, 
also refer to our well-known bird the Piopio of the South Island. 
Prof. Schlegel retains Bonaparte’s genus Otagon, and adopts the 
rejected generic title of Tanagra specifically to distinguish the 
new form. Following our nomenclature, this will become Tur- 
nagra tanagra, which appears to me an objectionable association 
of names. 

The merit, however, of being the first to notice the existence 
of this new species belongs to Prof. Schlegel, although he was 
apparently unaware that it came from New Zealand. 


ANAS GIBBERIFRONS, S. Müller. 

Į am indebted to Dr. Finsch for setting me right with respect 
to this species. It is remarkable, however, that a bird known 
to inhabit Australia, and having so wide a geographical dis- 
tribution, should have been entirely omitted from Mr. Gould’s 
recent ‘ Handbook to the Birds of Australia? Although my A. 
gracilis now sinks into a synonym, l feel quite as much satisfac- 
tion in having added A. gibberifrons to the list of New-Zealand 
species. 

While on the subject of Ducks, I would add that a further 
addition has been made to our avifauna in an example sent to 
me by Captain Hutton, which I have identified as the Nyroca 
australis of Gould. Several specimens were obtained by Captain 
Hutton from Lake Whangape, in the Province of Auckland 
[vide supra, 395]. 


Popiceps cristatus (Linn.). 

The specimen from which [ took the original description of 
iny P. hectori did uot present any white markings on the wings 
or scapulars ; but this was probably due to the condition of the 
dried skin ; for in all the specimens I have since examined, this 
character is sufficiently conspicuous. My supposed species, 
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like Mr. Gould’s P. australis, must therefore be held synony- 
mous with the well-known P. cristatus. 

But it is still probable that we have in this country a distinct 
race of the Crested Grebe, distinguishable by the underparts 
being of a uniform rufous-grey, instead of silvery-white, stained 
with chestnut on the sides. I treated this bird as P. hectori in 
another state of plumage, although expressing doubt on the 
subject. I cannot discover that P. cristatus in any condition, 
sexual or seasonal, presents this peculiarity, which is constant in 
all Dr. Hector’s specimens from certain localities. 

Dr. Ilector considers the dark-breasted Grebe (of which there 
are specimens in the Colonial Museum at Wellington) a totally 
distinct bird, and states that he found it inhabiting the lakes of 
the interior, while the white-breasted one was confined exclu- 
sively to the lakes bordering on the coast. If this should here- 
after prove to be a distinct species, I must claim from naturalists 
its recognition as P. hectori. 


Wanganui, New Zealand, 
March 16, 1870. 


XXXIV. Note on the “ Tchagra” of Le Vaillant. 
By E. L. Layarp, F.Z.S. &e. 


In my ‘ Birds of South Africa’ (p. 160) I have, following 
Swainson’s lead, identified this bird as Lanius erythropterus, 
Linn. (Telophonus erythropterus, Swains.) ; but I have always 
been puzzled that no specimen with a black crown ever came to 
hand from any of my correspondents; neither could I per- 
sonally find one so distinguished, either at Nelspoort or Zoe- 
tendals Vicy, the only two places where it had occurred to me. 
Not without serious misgivings, therefore, I came to the con- 
clusion that I had never received (or procured) a full adult 
male in breeding-plumage, and I let “ Le Tehagra”’ stand as a 
synonym of T. erythropterus. 

Some few weeks ago I received a specimen from Mr. Ortlepp, 
procured at Port Elizabeth July 29th, which again revived all 
my suspicions. Surely this bird answered closely to Swain- 
son’s Telophonus longirostris (Anim. Menag. p. 282)! What 


